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The Story in Brief 



1951 

1950 

1949 

Net Sales. 

$2,657,408,447. 

$2,556,371,110 

$2,168,928,412 

Income before Federal Taxes on 
Income. 

271,994,654 

303,654,981 

178,206,718 

Net Income after Taxes. 

111,894,654 

143,654,981 

108,206,718 

Net Income per Share. 

4.73 

6.08 

4.58 

Taxes, Federal, State and Local. 

193,766,929 

189,974,604 

93,942,140 

Taxes per Share. 

8.19 

8.03 

3.97 

Dividends Paid. 

65,027,911 

65,027,911 

53,204,654 

Dividends Paid per Share. 

2.75 

2.75 

2.25 

Working Capital. 

687,538,405 

469,308,032 

411,545,860 

Inventories. 

440,638,805 

380,193,760 

321,396,365 

Merchandise on Order. 

357,575,992 

418,813,065 

284,913,629 

Stockholders’ Equity. 

740,209,823 

693,343,080 

614,716,010 

Depreciation. 

22,856,685 

18,839,443 

20,529,088 

Contribution to The Savings and 
Profit Sharing Pension Fund of 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. Employes. 

26,905,572 

30,462,036 

17,822,643 

Contribution to The Supplemental 
Savings and Retirement Plan of 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. Employes.. 

3,000,000 

2,500,000 

2,000,000 


Number of Stockholders. 

93,900 

94,362 

94,796 

Number of Retail Stores (Excluding 
Foreign Stores). 

674 

654 

647 

Number of Mail Order Plants. 

11 

11 

11 

Number of Order Offices. 

479 

404 

358 
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Sears, Roebuck and Co. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


To tlie Stockholders: 

The ANNUAL REPORT of the Company for the fiscal year 1951, 
ended January 31, 1952, including the Statement of Income, the State¬ 
ment of Financial Position, and the report of the independent public 
accountants appointed by the Board of Directors, is submitted herewith. 


Sales, Income, Dividends 

Net sales in 1951 amounted to $2,657,408,447, 
an increase of $101,037,337. This was 3.95% 
above the 1950 total of $2,556,371,110 and 
represented an all-time record. 

Net income for the year, after provision for 
all taxes, was $111,894,654, equivalent to 
$4.73 per share of common stock outstand¬ 
ing. In 1950, net income amounted to 
$143,654,981, or $6.08 per share. The net 
income was equal to 4.21% of sales, as com¬ 
pared with 5.62% in 1950. 

Dividends of $2.75 per share were paid to 
stockholders and $1.98 per share was retained 
for use in the business. 


Financial 

Total current assets of $1,010,886,550 were 
3.13 times current liabilities of $323,348,145. 

Net working capital amounted to 
$687,538,405 at January 31,1952, an increase 
of $218,230,373 over net working capital of 
$469,308,032 at January 31, 1951. 

Customers’ installment accounts outstand¬ 
ing totalled $493,195,968 at January 31, 
1952. This was 4.74% less than the total of 
$517,755,131 a year ago. The Company ar¬ 
ranged a five-year term loan of $200,000,000 
with 74 banks, which has provided additional 
working capital and funds for general cor¬ 
porate purposes. These additional funds 
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have been employed in large measure to fi¬ 
nance installment-term sales to customers. 
The Company continues to sell installment 
accounts to banks under the arrangement 
used for many years, but in a reduced 
amount. The banks financed $158,557,086 of 
the balance outstanding. 

Marketable securities of $12,330,253 at 
January 31,1952 market prices amounted to 
$6,759,024 more than the book value of 
$5,571 229. 

Merchandise inventories at January 31, 
1952, totalled $440,638,805, compared with 
$380,193,760 at January 31, 1951. The 
$60,445,045 increase consists largely of metal 
goods, merchandise which was in short sup¬ 
ply a year ago as a result of the heavy con¬ 
sumer buying in December, 1950, and Janu¬ 
ary, 1951, occasioned by the Chinese entry 
into the Korean War. The inventories are 
considered to be in balance with anticipated 
sales. Merchandise on order for future deliv¬ 
ery totalled $357,575,992, compared with 
$418,813,065 at January 31, 1951. The 
$61,237,073 decrease is in line with the 
improved merchandise availability. 

The Company’s portion of the income of 
the Allstate Insurance Companies; foreign 
subsidiaries; and partly-owned manufactur¬ 
ing companies, whose products have an im¬ 
portant place in the Company’s business, 
amounted to $11,202,945 for the year. Of this 
amount, only the dividends of $3,352,220 
received from these companies during the 
year are reported in the Company’s income. 


The remaining undistributed income, 
amounting to $7,850,725, is equal to 33^ per 
share of the Company’s stock. 

The Company’s investment in the Allstate 
Insurance Companies, which are wholly- 
owned unconsolidated subsidiaries, is reported 
in the balance sheet at cost, $4,848,347. The 
comparative Consolidated Balance Sheet of 
the Allstate Companies is shown on page 11. 

There is a proposal described in the Proxy 
Statement accompanying this report to in¬ 
crease the equity capital of the Company. 
Under this proposal, the Trustees of The Sav¬ 
ings and Profit Sharing Pension Fund of 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. Employes may offer 
to subscribe for unissued shares of capital 
stock of the Company up to, but not exceed¬ 
ing, an aggregate of 500,000 shares, such offer 
to be subject to the acceptance or rejection 
of the Board of Directors or the Executive 
Committee. The price to be paid per share 
is to be the average of the high and low price 
quotations for such stock on the New York 
Stock Exchange on the date of subscription, 
but in no event less than the book value. 
This proposal has the approval of the direc¬ 
tors and management, and your support is 
respectfully requested. 

Properties 

New construction projects were curtailed 
due to Governmental regulations, difficulties 
in obtaining some materials, and high Fed¬ 
eral taxes on income. Construction consisted 
principally in finishing projects started in 
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1950. Expenditures for property, plant, fix¬ 
ture and equipment additions amounted to 
$44,757,424 for all branches of the business 
in 1951. Of this amount, $37,790,083 was 
expended for the retail system and the bal¬ 
ance for mail order and factory facilities. 

There were twenty-two new stores opened. 
These consisted of three “A” type depart¬ 
ment stores in the cities of San Francisco and 
North Hollywood, Calif., and Atlanta, Ga.; 
and sixteen “B” and three “C” smaller type 
stores. Ten stores were enlarged and mod¬ 
ernized and twelve others were replaced by 
improved “B” stores opened in new locations. 
Eight large warehouses were completed and 
placed in operation and seven others are 
under construction. 

Foreign 

The total investment in foreign stores, 
$24,353,822, represented 3.29% of the Com¬ 
pany’s net worth. This $24,353,822 invest¬ 
ment represented assets valued at $30,469,036 
on January 31, 1952. Cash balances of the 
foreign corporations amounted to $2,487,075. 
The foreign subsidiaries had no outstanding 
bank loans or other outside capital indebt¬ 
edness. Sales of these stores for the year 
amounted to $54,526,806, an increase of 30% 
over last year, and profits were gratifying. 

Brazil still imposes stringent import and 
currency restrictions. While this situation 
presents no immediate fiscal problem, as 
funds in Brazil have been needed to finance 
store operations, it has limited the merchan¬ 
dise availability primarily to local Brazilian 
sources. As long as present restrictions exist, 
there will be no further expansion in Brazil. 


To a somewhat lesser degree, the same 
situation with respect to merchandise availa¬ 
bility exists in Mexico. Venezuela and Cuba, 
on the other hand, permit relatively free im¬ 
portation of merchandise from the U.S.A., 
protecting local industries through high tar¬ 
iffs. Currency restrictions do not exist in 
Mexico, Venezuela, or Cuba. 

However, by using modern methods of 
merchandising and operating, our stores have 
demonstrated that satisfactory sales and 
profits can be made. The foreign stores show 
great promise and the management is con¬ 
vinced that further expansion in Latin Amer¬ 
ica is desirable. 

Expansion during 1951 consisted of a 
small store opened in Puerto La Cruz, Ven¬ 
ezuela, and two additional small stores in 
Mexico; one in Tampico, another in San 
Luis Potosi. These were financed by the 
respective foreign subsidiary corporations. 
There is now under construction a new store 
in Barranquilla, Colombia, scheduled to open 
in 1952. Our new store in Maracaibo, Ven¬ 
ezuela, was opened in March, 1952. 

Depreciation 

The amount charged against income for 
depreciation during 1951 was $22,856,685. 
In 1950, depreciation charged against in¬ 
come amounted to $18,839,443. 

The Company continued its established 
policy based on experience of depreciating 
fixed asset costs over the practical and use¬ 
ful life of the assets. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue continues its practice of requiring 
depreciation over a life considerably in excess 
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of that used by the Company. The proper 
and equitable treatment of depreciation 
under the tax law should provide sufficient 
funds for replacement of worn-out or obso¬ 
lete facilities. As depreciation recovers the 
original cost only, the amount set aside is 
insufficient to cover the cost of replacement 
when prices are higher, as in the current in¬ 
flationary period. The law denies a practical 
deduction based on these higher replacement 
costs, which is regrettable in this period of 
excessively high tax rates. Accordingly, under 
the unrealistic treatment required under the 
present tax law, working capital suffers a 
double burden; the necessity of providing for 
the increase in cost of replacements and 
higher tax assessments resulting from the 
longer-life basis prescribed by the Bureau. 

Taxes 

Provision of $160,100,000 has been made out 
of 1951 income for Federal income and excess 
profits taxes, equal to $6.77 per share. These 
taxes equal 58.9% of the Company’s income 
before Federal income and excess profits taxes 
and total about two and one-half times the div¬ 
idends paid to shareholders during the year. 

The following shows the amount and extent 
of Company earnings which go to Federal, 
state, and local governments: 

Income before taxes 

.$305,661,583, or $12.92 per share 

Income taken by Federal, state, and local taxes 

.$193,766,929, or $8.19 per share 

Income after taxes 

.$111,894,654, or $4.73 per share 

Dividends paid 

.$65,027,911, or $2.75 per share 


This points out the tremendous tax indirectly 
paid by the shareholder. 

Committee to 

Recommend Auditors 

The Board of Directors appointed a com¬ 
mittee in March, 1951, consisting of four 
directors who were not officers or employes, 
to recommend to the Board the selection of 
independent auditors. This committee se¬ 
lected and the Board appointed Touche, 
Niven, Bailey & Smart to audit the Com¬ 
pany’s records for the year. A similar com¬ 
mittee will be appointed to recommend the 
selection of auditors for 1952. 

Profit Sharing and 

Retirement Program 

The contribution by the Company to The 
Savings and Profit Sharing Pension Fund of 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. Employes was 
$26,905,572 for the year. The number of 
employes participating in the Fund on De¬ 
cember 31, 1951, was 109,252. The Fund 
owned 5,619,818 shares of Company stock, 
which equalled 23.8% of the total stock out¬ 
standing; and also had $85,322,256 in cash 
and other securities, making the total value 
of the Fund $400,032,064 at the close of the 
year. 

The contribution by the Company to The 
Supplemental Savings and Retirement Plan 
of Sears, Roebuck and Co. Employes was 
$3,000,000. There were 7,051 employes par- 
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ticipating. 110 retired employes or their bene¬ 
ficiaries were receiving retirement income. 

The participants are required to share in 
the cost of these plans by contributing a 
percentage of their compensation on which 
their participation is based. 

Officers 

Mr. Ralph J. DeMotte, Treasurer, and 
an employe of the Company for 33 years, 
retired in April, 1951, in accordance with the 
Company’s retirement policy. Mr. DeMotte 
had served as Treasurer since January, 1940, 
and as a director since August, 1942. 


Mr. Crowdus Baker was elected Treasur¬ 
er. Mr. Baker has 23 years’ service with the 
Company. 

Mr. Edward P. Brooks resigned as Vice 
President in Charge of Factories, in June, 
to become Dean of the School of Industrial 
Management at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. He had served as Vice Presi¬ 
dent since April, 1939. He continued as a di¬ 
rector, an office he has held since June, 1941. 

Mr. Robert E. Brooker was appointed 
Vice President to succeed Mr. Brooks. He 
had supervised one of the Company’s large 
merchandise departments for several years. 


The Company has experienced another successful year. The income 
before Federal taxes on income and the increased sales are measures of the 
efficiency of our organization. 

The directors and officers again acknowledge the cooperation of our em¬ 
ployes with full appreciation that the Company’s accomplishment is the 
result of their collective effort. We are also grateful for the cooperation of 
the many suppliers who continue to meet the merchandising requirements 
of the Company by working in close relationship and understanding. 

Your inquiries or suggestions concerning the Company are always 
welcome. 


\N 


CHAIRMAN 




By order of the Board of Directors, 




PRESIDENT 


March 24, 1952 
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Sears, Roebuck and Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


Statement of Financial Position 


Current Assets: 

Cash.. 

Marketable securities— market value $12,330,253 
Accounts and notes receivable: 

Customers installment accounts. 

Less-Sold to banks. 


Other customers accounts. 

Manufacturers and miscellaneous receivables 


Less-Estimated collection expenses and losses. 

Accounts and notes receivable —net . 

Inventories —at lower of cost or market . 

Prepaid advertising and other charges. 

Total Current Assets... 

Less-Current Liabilities: 

Accounts payable. 

Due customers. 

Federal taxes on income. 

Other accrued taxes. 

Other accruals. 

Total Current Liabilities. 

Working Capital. 

Investments and Advances: 

Unconsolidated subsidiaries at cost: 

Insurance companies. 

Foreign subsidiaries. 

Other investments and advances. 

Total Investments and Advances. 

Property, Plant and Equipment— a* cost: 

Land.. 

Buildings and improvements. 

Less-Accumulated depreciation. 


Furniture, fixtures and equipment 
Less-Accumulated depreciation. 


Total Property, Plant and Equipment. 

Less—Notes Payable to Banks - due November 15, 1956 . 

Net Assets... 

Stockholders’ Equity: 

Capital stock without par value—Authorized 25,000,000 shares 

Issued.23,646,513 shares 

Accumulated income used in the business. 

Total Stockholders’ Equity. 


January 31, 
1952 

January 31, 
1951 

$227,653,500 

5,571,229 

$263,010,402 

5,439,135 

493,195,968 

158,557,086 

517,755,131 

360,896,829 

334,638,882 

19,398,523 

19,055,861 

156,858,302 

22,333,591 

18,139,218 

373,093,266 

56,405,773 

197,331,111 

53,201,473 

316,687,493 

440,638,805 

20,335,523 

144,129,638 

380,193,760 

16,185,951 

1,010,886,550 

808,958,886 

53,010,810 

22,338,145 

172,300,000 

32,059,562 

43,639,628 

65,096,528 

30,261,892 

167,000,000 

29,443,961 

47,848,473 

323,348,145 

339,650,854 

687,538,405 

469,308,032 

4,848,347 

24,353,822 

11,814,099 

4,848,347 

22,520,120 

9,320,127 

41,016,268 

36,688,594 

32,274,294 

28,281,192 

213,341,944 

69,563,225 

191,736,166 

62,912,162 

143,778,719 

128,824,004 

111,556,116 

75,953,979 

98,696,502 

68,455,244 

35,602,137 

30,241,258 

211,655,150 

187,346,454 

940,209,823 

200,000,000 

693,343,080 

$740,209,823 

$693,343,080 

$191,298,972 

548,910,851 

$191,298,972 

502,044,108 

$740,209,823 

$693,343,080 
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Charles E. Humm, Comptroller 
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Sears, Roebuck and Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 

Statement of Income 



Year ended 
January 31, 
1952 

Year ended 

January 31, 

1951 

Income 



Net Sales . 

$2,657,408,447 

$2,556,371,110 

Other Income . 

4,167,357 

4,176,198 

Total Income. 

2,661,575,804 

2,560,547,308 

Deduct: 

Cost of sales, advertising, selling, administrative and general 
expenses. 

2,257,659,503 

2,130,805,126 

Rents. 

28,972,327 

27,775,871 

Repairs and maintenance. 

16,520,134 

16,535,247 

Depreciation. 

22,856,685 

18,839,443 

Taxes— other than Federal taxes on income . 

33,666,929 

29,974,604 

Contributions to: 

The Savings and Profit Sharing Pension Fund of Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. Employes. 

26,905,572 

30,462,036 

The Supplemental Savings and Retirement Plan of Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. Employes. 

3,000,000 

2,500,000 


2,389,581,150 

2,256,892,327 

Income before Federal Taxes on income . 

271,994,654 

303,654,981 

Provision for Federal Taxes on income: 

Normal tax and surtax. 

Excess profits tax. 

139,700,000 

20,400,000 

136,500,000 

23,500,000 


160,100,000 

160,000,000 

Net Income for the year . 

$ 111,894,654 

$ 143,654,981 

The foregoing statement excludes undistributed income of unconsolidated subsidiaries of $5,911,676 
for the fiscal year 1951, and $5,670,548 for the fiscal year 1950. 

Accumulated Income used in the Business 


Balance at beginning of year. 

Net income for the year 

$ 502,044,108 
111,894,654 

$ 423,417,038 

143,654,981 

Dividends paid. 

613,938,762 

65,027,911 

567,072,019 

65,027,911 

Balance at end of year. 

$ 548,910,851 

$ 502,044,108 


Charles E. Humm, Comptroller 
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TOUCHE, NIVEN, BAILEY & SMART 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


To The Stockholders and Hoard of Directors of 
Sears. Roebuck and Co. 

\\ e have examined the Statement of Financial Position of Sears. Roe¬ 
buck and Co. and consolidated subsidiary companies as of January 31. 
1952, and the related Statement of Income and Accumulated Income Used 
in the business for the fiscal year then ended. Our examination was made 
in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly 
included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing pro¬ 
cedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying Statement of Financial Position and 
Statement of Income and Accumulated Income Used in the Business 
present fairly the financial position of Sears, Roebuck and Co. and con¬ 
solidated subsidiaries at January 31, 1952, and the results of their opera¬ 
tions for the fiscal year then ended, in conformity with generally accepted 
accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the pre¬ 
ceding year. 


TOUCHE, NIVEN, BAILEY & SMART 


Chicago, Illinois 
March 24, 1952 
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Allstate Insurance Company and 
Subsidiary, Allstate Fire Insurance Company 
Consolidated Balance Sheet 


ASSETS 


December 31, 
1951 


December 31, 
1950 


United States Government Securities.$ 14,299,264 

State and Municipal Bonds. 48,606,267 

Other Bonds and Mortgage Loans. 

Stocks. 14,622,040 

Office Buildings. 4,730,813 

Cash. 3,653,180 

Premiums in Course of Collection. 13,446,062 

Interest Accrued. 508,612 

Other Assets. 172,314 


$11,141,033 

40,526,403 

109,834 

10,815,286 

4,212,499 

1,722,615 

9,808,331 

405,550 

125,208 


Total Admitted Assets 


$100,038,552 $78,866,759 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Losses and Loss Expense. . 

Unearned Premiums. 

Federal Taxes on Income. 

Other Taxes. 

Accrued Expenses and Other Liabilities 
Voluntary Additional Loss Reserve.. .. 

Capital Stock. 

Surplus. 

Total Liabilities. 


$ 27,409,424 

$20,519,195 

42,282,494 

32,703,170 

2,253,745 

3,980,981 

1,768,390 

1,406,000 

3,020,918 

1,498,587 

— 

750,000 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

21,803,581 

16,508,826 

$100,038,552 

$78,866,759 


Bonds shown in the above statement are carried at amortized values; stocks are carried 
at market values as prescribed by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
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Sears Expansion and 
Modernization 


ram 




Sears in Honolulu “Among the Sheltering Palms” 


I N PREVIOUS ANNUAL reports the manage¬ 
ment has reviewed the progress each year 
of the expansion and modernization program 
undertaken by the Company since the end 
of World War II. Capital expenditures for 
this program, including 1951, were as follows: 


1946 . 

1947 . 

1948 . 

1949 . 

1950 . 

1951 . 

Total 


$ 60,417,955 
70,237,360 
54,383,208 
39,011,614 
36,724,517 
44,757,424 
$305^332,078 


Government restrictions on building aris¬ 
ing from the rearmament effort, consequent 
material shortages, and the effect of the 
Federal Excess Profits Tax have forced the 
Company to reduce its expansion program 
appreciably. The management, therefore, is 
including in this report a review of the 
properties added or improved during the 
postwar years. 

Some background information will be help¬ 
ful in providing perspective. The 1920’s were 
the period of greatest expansion of Sears mail 
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order plants. There were three in operation 
at the beginning of the decade and ten at the 
end. This same decade witnessed our entry 
into the retail store field as the management 
recognized the far-reaching effects that the 
automobile and good roads would have on 
the national economy. Farm population was 
declining and urban centers were growing. 
Industrialization and mechanization were 
creating great social and economic changes. 
All these forces emphasized the need and de¬ 
sirability of widening the Company’s field 
of operations. 

The first retail store was opened in 1925 
and by 1930 the number had grown to 351. 
Expansion was slowed down during the de¬ 
pression years but was resumed in the middle 
1930’s; at the time of this country’s entry 
into World War II the total was 595 
stores. 

During this decade and a half of develop¬ 
ment there was adherence to certain funda¬ 
mental principles such as the use of outlying 
locations in larger cities to provide parking 
space for customers, and the establishment 


A furniture display in the new Atlanta store 


Showing ample parking space of the 
Los Angeles San Fernando valley store 

of two or more stores in many of these cities 
to provide economical advertising, operation, 
and distribution. Of paramount importance 
was the application to these retail stores of 
Sears merchandising policy which provided 
outstanding values to the public, particularly 
in hard goods and merchandise for home 
modernization. The Company gradually 
made a place for itself in the competitive re¬ 
tail field. 

At the outbreak of World War II the man¬ 
agement recognized that the public’s accept¬ 
ance of Sears in many communities justified 


Mexico City - Sears in Latin America 
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One of the new automotive and tire divisions 


This warehouse services the Detroit retail stores 


better retail stores. During the war, when 
building was halted, further studies were 
made of current trends in the movement of 
city population to the suburbs, the continued 
decentralization of industry, and the rapid 
population growth in the South, Southwest, 
and the Pacific Coast. Retail market sur¬ 
veys of many cities were completed. Op¬ 
portunity for Sears type of retail distribution 
in Latin America was examined. Various 
store designs and layouts were analyzed. As 
a result, when the war ended, the Company 
was able to go ahead as fast as materials and 
manpower were available. 


Here is the record from 1946 to the end 
of 1951: 


LarQ* "A" 

Store*— 
located in 
Metropolitan 


Medium 
A Small. 
"B"A "C" 
Stores 
for Smaller 


Stores enlarged in same locations. 29 
Stores enlarged and relocated . . 

Additional stores in communities 
which had Sears representa¬ 
tion. 

New stores in communities which 
previously did not have a 

Sears store.2 

Total United States.46 

Latin America .4 

Grand total. 

At the end of 1951 work was in progress on 
an additional 22 stores to be completed by 
the end of 1952. 


Aroos 

Communitioi 

Tolol 

i. 29 

99 

128 

. 12 

72 

84 

. . 3 

2 

5 

. . .2 

72 

74 

46 

245 

291 

4 

9 

13 

. 50 

254 

304 


Raleigh, N. C., home of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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One of the newer midwestern properties in Dayton, Ohio 



Escalators aid the movement of traffic within stores 


No statistical tabulation can adequately 
describe this building and modernization pro¬ 
gram or the part it has played in protecting 
and enhancing the stockholders’ investment 
in the Company. New stores are not only 
functional, with the flow of merchandise from 
receiving room to selling counter carefully 
planned, but they have also been adapted to 
the architectural and geographic surround¬ 
ings of the cities in which they are located. 
For example: redwood siding distinguishes 
the new Sears San Fernando valley store in 
the Los Angeles metropolitan area, Indiana 
limestone was used in the newest Chicago 
unit, the palms of Honolulu shade the wide 
walks which lead to the Sears entrance there. 

While a major share of the expansion was 
in land, building, and equipment for new 
stores, a substantial sum was put into im¬ 
provements and equipment for some of the 
older units. Escalators have improved ac¬ 
cessibility to sales floors. Air conditioning 
has encouraged shopping during the summer 
months. Parking lots have been enlarged. 
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New fixtures were designed to permit a 
more open display of goods. These enabled 
the stores to dramatize a wide range of 
merchandise assortments with consequent in¬ 
crease in sales. The new fixtures are also 
replacing those now in use in the older stores. 

As a result of the expansion since 1946, 
present physical facilities in many communi- 


Aerial view of the new San Francisco store 
with its six parking levels 
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New type fixtures make lingerie buying easier 


bearing on the type and amount of space re¬ 
quired. For example, the Sears store of to¬ 
day must allot three times as much space to 
the washing machine department and five 
times as much to the radio and television de¬ 
partment as was required 15 or 20 years ago. 
Consequently, technological developments 
of the future may have a significant bearing 
on the amount of capital that will be required 
to keep the physical plant geared to changing 
conditions. 


ties are regarded as reasonably adequate to 
take care of present requirements. However, 
retailing is not a static business. Manage¬ 
ment must ever be alert to take full advan¬ 
tage of economic factors such as population 
growth and shifts, improved standards of liv¬ 
ing, and decentralization of industry. In 
addition, not only the quantity but the char¬ 
acter of the merchandise sold has a direct 


The mail order branch of the business has 
participated in the expansion program. Five 
plants have been enlarged substantially. In 
addition a new plant was opened in Greens¬ 
boro, N. C. in 1948 to serve more effectively 
certain southeastern states, primarily Vir¬ 
ginia, North and South Carolina. A develop¬ 
ment in mail order that requires little invest¬ 
ment and that produces increased sales is 
the order office program. Order offices are 


View of the mail order plant in Greensboro, N. C. 
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Breadth of assortment in fabrics revealed by a modern display. 


designed to make it easy for mail order cus¬ 
tomers living in small towns to buy from the 
catalog. There were 181 offices at the end of 
1940, increasing to 479 by the end of 1951. 

The physical properties of a modern dis¬ 
tributing organization such as Sears do not 
consist of retail stores, mail order plants, and 
order offices alone. Extensive warehouse 
space and equipment are required to handle 
the goods shipped by manufacturers in car¬ 
loads and truckloads but delivered to cus¬ 



Open displays permit convenient shopping 


tomers in single units. Efficient handling is 
extremely important since it is here that the 
dollars resulting from the sale of the mer¬ 
chandise may either be dissipated in the form 
of high operating expense or retained as net 
profit. Modern equipment is constantly be¬ 
ing purchased to move goods more efficiently. 
The additional sales space built after the war 
also created the need for more warehouses. 
$21,345,863 have been expended for ware¬ 
house facilities since February 1, 1946, and 
additional properties have been rented. 


.4 new Sears store in one of America's oldest cities — Wilmington, Del. 
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Sears in New England—The Springfield, Mass., store 


The Company now has satisfactory facili¬ 
ties for many years to come in a large number 
of communities. On the other hand, a pro¬ 
gressive business never stops expanding. Old 
stores, warehouses, and equipment become 
obsolete or wear out, and the new properties 
are almost invariably more extensive than 
those they replace. However, the manage¬ 
ment wishes to re-emphasize that because of 
existing governmental restrictions on com¬ 
mercial construction and because of inade¬ 
quate return on investment under present 
Federal taxation further broad expansion will 
be held in abeyance. 

It is appropriate in this connection to dis¬ 
cuss Federal taxation under the present law. 
The tax on corporate income is divided into 
regular Federal income tax and an excess 
profits tax. All income is currently taxed at 
the regular rate of 52 percent. Income above 
the 1946 1949 average earnings is designated 
as “excessive” and is subject to an additional 
excess profits tax of 30 percent, a total tax 
rate of 82 percent. 



Men's furnishings get “open air" treatment in a new store 



New warehouse constructed to supplement 
Memphis mail order plant 


























Growing with Texas the new Waco store 


The management recognizes the need for 
high taxes in this period of rearmament, but 
points out that such a tax burden penalizes 
efficiency and growth. In the case of Sears 
some of the increased earnings resulting from 
the expansion program of prior years are only 
now being realized, and under the present 
tax law 82 percent must be paid to the gov¬ 
ernment. The effect of this large tax assess¬ 
ment is to stop further expansion and to deny 
stockholders a fair return on their investment 
in additional facilities. To illustrate the im¬ 
pact of the excess profits tax on the Com¬ 
pany: in 1950 and 1951 this tax approximated 
$43,900,000, an amount which could have 
built six of the larger “A” stores and nine 
medium-size “B” stores, giving employment 
to approximately 6,000 additional persons. 

Intelligent political economy and limita¬ 
tion of government spending programs within 
endurable limits would reduce the tax burden 
and encourage private enterprise to expand 
and develop industry, thereby increasing the 
economic strength of the nation. 
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In spite of the deterrents to expansion 
existing today, the management looks with 
confidence to the future. In a free society 
the public has free choice to buy its merchan¬ 
dise where it wishes. The increasing sales 
which the Company has obtained since the 
end of the war are proof that the people of 
the Americas like Sears merchandise and 
methods of doing business. The management 
will continue policies which have merited 
such public acceptance. 



The new Springfield , III., store harmonizes with State buildings 













































































































































































































































































































































































































